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One of the main concerns of postcolonial theory is to lay bare the 
dehumanizing and economically devastating consequences of 
colonialism on indigenous populations and to restore voice to 
the natives who had been silenced and exploited under colonial rule. Ever 
since the appearance of Edward Said's Orientalism, postcolonial theory has 
focused more on issues of representation in colonial discourse and the 
agency of the natives. The concern of postcolonial and emerging voices, 
as a response, has centered on subverting the assumptions of colonial dis- 
course and rewriting its history from the vantage point of the subaltern. 
However, the direction that postcolonial theory was takingwith its emphasis 
or rather overemphasis on the history of colonialism has received caution- 
ary statements from a host of postcolonial critics with different political and 
academic agendas. Aijaz Ahmad, Ella Shohat, and Anne McGlintock among 
others have all warned against establishing colonialism as a time marker 
around which other histories and subjectivities define themselves. 

Ahmad, for instance, argues that while it is misleading to talk about a 
coherent colonial experience, we can, on the other hand, talk about a capi- 
talist modernity that brought about similar state apparatuses and similar 
social and cultural configurations. He objects to the use of colonialism as 
a time marker since it valorizes the experience of colonialism and runs the 
risk of collapsing microhistories into one historical structure: 

It is worth remarking, though, that in periodising our history in 
the triadic terms of precolonial, colonial and postcolonial, the 
conceptual apparatus of 'postcolonial criticism' privileges as pri- 
mary the role of colonialism as the principle of structuration in 
that history, so all that came before colonialism becomes its own 
prehistory and whatever comes after can only be lived as infinite 
aftermath. (6-7) 

Similarly, Ella Shohat draws attention to the homogenizing effect of the 
spatio-temporal semantics of the term "postcolonial": 

White Australians and Aboriginal Australians are placed in the 
same "periphery," as though they were co -habitants vis-a-vis the 
"center." The critical differences between the Europe's genocidal 
oppression of Aboriginals in Australia, indigenous peoples of the 
Americas and Afro-diasporic communities, ararfEurope's domina- 
tion of European elites in the colonies are leveled with an easy 
stroke of the "post." (102) 
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Such criticism leveled at the term postcolonial was occasioned by general- 
izing definitions as that advanced by the writers of The Empire Writes Back, 
who argue that they use the term "to cover all the culture affected by the 
imperial process from the moment of colonization to the present day" (2). 
The growing awareness of the dissimilarities of the colonial experience has 
led to an urgency to highlight and foreground difference. 

The flip side of the issue is de-emphasizing colonialism and embracing 
theories of nativism whose prime objective is to recreate, revitalize, and 
sometimes even imagine a presumably unified and coherent indigenous 
identity. As Edward Said notes, "Just as the Europeans saw Africa polemi- 
cally as a blank place when they took it, or assumed its supinely yielding 
availability when they plotted to partition it at the 1884-85 Berlin Congress, 
decolonizing Africans found it necessary to reimagine an Africa stripped 
of its imperial past" (210). Blotting out the history of imperialism and 
colonialism would lead to a rigid form of essentialism that would eclipse 
the undeniable effects of the colonial encounter. The subversive poetics of 
many a postcolonial writer therefore are located precisely at the intersec- 
tion between nativist theories and the experience of colonialism. Many of 
these writings combine a double criticism of both. They do not only stage 
the colonial discursive apparatus as an epistemic violence but also highlight 
and expose the asymmetrical social and economic relations within the post- 
colonial society. Foregrounding colonialism as the only source of all evils 
and eventually bracketing it out is simply creating a smoke screen to cover 
some oppressive indigenous traditions and neocolonial practices. This con- 
text led to the rise of a myriad of protesting voices that have emerged to 
negotiate new identities and map new pathways into a constantly changing 
postcolonial topography. 

The social dynamics of the postcolonial society are problematized fur- 
ther by women writers who have been the subject not only of the violence 
of an orientalizing colonial discourse, but also of a rigid patriarchal order. 
Postcolonial women writers make it clear that the postcolonial subject is not 
a fixed and unified entity. As the colonial policies were not the same for 
all ex-colonized societies as Shohat argues, it is only logical that postcolo- 
nial subjectivities should also be different. In this context the postcolonial 
experience has particularly been unfair to women, as Anne McGlintock 
maintains: 

No "post-colonial" state anywhere has granted women and men 
equal access to the rights and resources of the nation state. Not only 
have the needs of "post-colonial nations" been largely identified 
with male conflicts, male aspirations and male interests, but the 
very representation of "national" power rests on prior constructions 
of gender power. [. . .] Marital laws, in particular have served to 
ensure that for women citizenship in the nation-state is mediated 
by the marriage relation, so that a woman's political relation to the 
nation is submerged in, and subordinated to, her social relation to 
a man through marriage. (92) 
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The Moroccan novelist Leila Abouzeid contextualizes McClintock's state- 
ment above. Her novella Year of the Elephant: A Moroccan Woman's Journey 
Toward Independence is precisely located at the intersection between different 
teleologies. Her text revisits the history of colonialism and critiques capital- 
istmodernity that Ahmad locates as the ideology of many state apparatuses. 
Abouzeid wrote her novella during the eighties, a time when Moroccan soci- 
ety was experiencing a number of social, political, and economic problems. 
Already thirty years into official independence, it was clear that the ideals 
of the Moroccan independence movement and the hopes of a promising 
future under the local leadership continued to be a big disillusionment. 
The neocolonial practices of the nation-state created bitter sentiment and 
widespread cynicism among a population suffering under the heavy weight 
of unemployment, mismanagement of the local economy, growing external 
debt, crushing poverty, and only a nominal democracy. The curtailing of 
individual freedoms created an atmosphere adverse to political involve- 
ment especially for women. Margaret Rausch remarks that "the majority of 
Moroccan women have a very limited involvement in political life, women 
participation, in whatever form, still involves only a small elite and [. . .] is 
still seen with great skepticism by most men and some groups of women" 
(68). 

The sociopolitical conditions in Morocco were, therefore, most det- 
rimental to the situation of women who were once again discriminated 
against by a reestablished patriarchy and to intellectuals whose discursive 
practices were censored. After playing an essential role in resisting the 
colonizer, postindependence Moroccan women were once again relegated 
to second-rate citizenship and committed to the confinement of domestic 
life thus continuing a long tradition of violence against them. As Valerie 
Orlando points out, the identity of Maghrebian women "has for centuries 
been hindered both by colonial, Orientalizing notions of exoticism and by 
restrictive Muslim laws that have left women with little voice in Maghrebian 
postrevolutionary societies" (8). 

Known to the West mainly through the translation of her novella Year 
of the Elephant, and more recently her autobiographical work Return to Child- 
hood, Abouzeid represents one of the emerging female voices of postcolo- 
nial society. Like many other postcolonial women writers, she is greatly 
disappointed and disillusioned with the outcome of the independence 
movement. She adds her voice to many other voices to claim her right to 
self-representation, to protest the situation of women in her contemporary 
society and to destabilize the prevalent male hegemony. Coming from a 
society that was subject to European colonial powers, she is also enmeshed 
in the dynamics of colonial discourse that portrays native women as mere 
objects of sexual desire. She thus doubly encodes her textual space so as to 
correct and contest stereotypical images of oriental women as passive sexual 
objects and at the same time foreground and re-inscribe women's contribu- 
tion to the resistance movement and the struggle for freedom. 

Abouzeid's concern is to expose the social and economic life of women 
in independent Morocco and to show how they are still objectified and 
commodified by a prevailing male dominant ideology. Very similar to many 
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other African women narratives like Assia Djebar's L'amour, la fantasia, Flora 
Nwapa's Efuru, Mariama Ba's So Long a Letter, and Buchi Emecheta's The 
Joys of Motherhood, Abouzeid's text straddles the borderline between colo- 
nialism and independence. As a journalist, her subject matter is invariably 
drawn from the Moroccan social fabric. Her daily contact with the common 
Moroccan woman has given her a privileged perspective from which 
she sees and experiences the real lives of women. The novella then is an 
"authentic" description of Moroccan reality. As Elizabeth Warnock Fernea 
has noted in her introduction to Abouzeid's text, "[T]he novel does not 
make an ideological statement, but rather presents in fictional form the 
real life situation of a real woman, the data that all ideologies must take 
into account" (xxv) . 

Year of the Elephant is, also a stark example of resistance narratives that 
foreground women's experiences in postcolonial and patriarchal societies. 
Through Zahra's story, the protagonist of Year of the Elephant, Abouzeid 
captures microcosmically the stories of women who were full agents in the 
war against the colonizer but whose role has been silenced by an amnesic, 
neocolonial historical discourse and a regressive, medievalist patriarchal 
rhetoric. Year of the Elephant can also be read both as an attempt to decolo- 
nize the postcolonial subject from cultural imperialism and the vestiges 
of the West's presence and as a narrative whose objective is to recoup an 
empyrean traditional world already lost to an increasingly encroaching 
Western civility. 

One of the claims of Year of the Elephant is that after formal indepen- 
dence, the material life of postcolonial subjects has changed only nominally. 
The social and political problems of postcolonial Morocco are shown to be 
linked not only to the repercussions of colonialism but also to indigenous 
cultural and economic practices that are sometimes legitimated through a 
manipulated interpretation of religion. In her study of Moroccan women 
and tradition, Rausch explains how religion can sometimes be used to pro- 
liferate certain traditions and rituals that she refers to as folk-religious like 
vocations of diviners, witches, fortune-tellers, spirit mediums, and spirit 
possession cult leaders: 

Islam, which provides the fundamental guidelines for everyday 
life behavior and patterns of interpersonal interaction for most 
Moroccans, also constitutes the background ideology and unify- 
ing element for all of these rituals regardless of origin and despite 
some inherent theoretical and practical contradictions. While 
some Moroccan religious rituals are strictly in keeping with main- 
stream Islamic doctrine and thus contribute to its perpetuation, 
other rituals, to be referred to here as folk-religious, while seeking 
their grounding in the main premises of the mainstream Islamic 
doctrine, become mechanisms of compensation for certain inad- 
equacies and restriction in the dominant one and thus also ensure 
its perpetuation. (34-35) 

She goes on to conclude that the practice of such rituals not only supports 
the dominant discourse in a cultural setting, but can also "be seen as a 
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means for legitimating, maintaining and working out hierarchical struc- 
tures and constructions of power relations" (35). 

Abouzeid's text, albeit to a lesser degree, continues a literary tradition 
already begun by authors like Driss Ghraibi, whose Simple Past debunks the 
ideals of Moroccan social mores and offers a scathing self-criticism that 
eventually alienated him from his country for years. Such literature of disil- 
lusionment that criticizes indigenous social and political practices testifies 
to the fact that the postcolonial state is in fact a misnomer. 

Year of the Elephant exposes clearly the failure of nationalist ideology in 
a postcolonial context. Such a failure is shown to be directly linked to the 
cultural invasion of the West and its clash with native mores. However, Year 
of the Elephant, in its attempt to candidly articulate the social and economic 
problems of postcolonial Moroccan women and society in general, seems 
to have sacrificed what would have been a genuinely constructive and cor- 
rective self-criticism to a more complacent standpoint vis-a-vis the social, 
economic and gender inequalities enforced by the neocolonial nation-state. 
Zahra seems to be a split personality; on the one hand, she shows a tremen- 
dous strength of character in resisting the colonizer, but, on the other hand, 
she does not show the same strength and determination in resisting the 
patriarch. She seems to be torn between her commitment and allegiance 
to her own culture, history, and religion, which she clearly deploys as an 
identity formation strategy and her criticism of the same foundations on 
which she builds this identity. 

Year of the Elephant details the experience and history of Zahra, who, 
once repudiated by her husband, is totally lost and marginalized in a 
relentlessly rigid social order controlled by a male-dominant ideology. 
The ordeals that she goes through are not uncommon among Moroccan 
women. She never had a chance to go to school, her marriage was almost 
arranged, and when she fails to bear children, her in-laws maltreat her and 
urge their son to divorce her. The narrative then oscillates between Zahra's 
present predicament in independent Morocco in search of a job, a home, 
and a decent life, and her heroic achievements during the colonial period. 
At the end Zahra accepts a job offer as a cleaning woman in the French 
Cultural Center in Casablanca. Her story is given momentum by constant 
juxtaposition of her resistance as a colonized subject with her insignificant 
and petty life in what was anticipated to be a free and democratic indepen- 
dent society. 

This constant shift between past and present highlights Zahra as a 
divided subjectivity. There is thus a noticeable discrepancy between Zahra 
the cleaning woman at the French Cultural Center and Zahra the militant 
and resistant woman. The shift, which is parallel to the nation's shift from 
colonialism to independence, presents Zahra as a metaphor for the nation. 
The fearless and strong Zahra of the resistance movement metamorphosed 
into a Zahra crushed by social injustice and patriarchal bellicosity, coercion, 
and discrimination. In a similar way, the nation as a whole is depicted to 
have moved from the ideals of a modern democratic state to a neocolonial 
apparatus upholding the bourgeois ideology of the ex-colonizer. 
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The text opens with Zahra coming to her hometown after being repu- 
diated by her husband: "He had simply sat down and said, 'Your papers 
will be sent to you along with whatever the law provides.' My papers? How 
worthless a woman is if she can be returned with a receipt like some store- 
bought object! How utterly worthless!'" (1). The fact of being repudiated 
awakens Zahra to her harsh reality and sets in motion her long and bitter 
journey of self-discovery. After spending her whole life under the protec- 
tion of her husband, she, like a freed prisoner, does not know how to face 
society again. Her upbringing and lack of education have simply geared 
her toward domestic life. Now a divorced woman, she realizes that she has 
been no more than a commodity that can be bought, used and discarded. 
The ideals she fought for and sacrificed to achieve seem to have evaporated 
with official independence. 

"Your papers will be sent to you" is a powerful speech act that has tre- 
mendous repercussions on the lives of women. The statement reflects the 
workings of an epistemology that, for centuries, has relegated women to 
second-class citizenship. Women sometimes have no say in their own mar- 
riages and have no control over their fate within these marriages. They can 
be divorced and only know about it when the husband has already finalized 
the divorce. In the absence of any social programs, the only way out for 
these women is to go back to their families. However, Zahra has no family. 
She says, "My family all lie in their graves in the town cemetery. What am I 
to do? [. . .] Have I lost my own identity?" (2). Linking her identity directly 
to that of her family emphasizes the importance of family ties within the 
Moroccan social fabric. As Zahra's case shows, these ties are particularly 
more significant and critically needed for women without economic status. 

Zahra's predicament is made even worse by a centuries-long male- 
focused Islamic epistemology that considers woman an awra; that is, that 
which cannot be exposed or seen and needs to be veiled. Such identity 
politics reduce women to mere sexual objects who must be protected against 
the male gaze and sexual advances. One of the main problems facing Zahra 
in Year of the Elephant is the fact that she has to struggle against such archaic 
notions of women's identity. When her sister in Casablanca, for instance, 
following tradition, offers and even insists that Zahra live with her, the 
latter refuses and prefers to find a job and support herself. She adamantly 
declares: "'I'm not anyone's inheritance [. . .] and I'm not leaving Casa- 
blanca'" (65). In Zahra's unorthodox act, Abouzeid shows the strength and 
determination of Moroccan women who are economically disadvantaged to 
conquer the outside world and create opportunities for themselves. 

The situation of women in Morocco, and in a host of other patriarchal 
societies, has also been the subject of an increasing outcry for their libera- 
tion from the shackles of regressive traditions that have through the ages 
attained a legal status. Zahra emphatically repeats the statement "Your 
papers will be sent to you along with whatever the law provides" (1, 10, 22, 
41) exactly to show that the violence and social degradation that women 
are subject to, are totally legal and carried out within the provisions of the 
law. This indeed adds to the hopeless and helpless state of women under 
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such conditions. As Zahra says: "For our people, divorce is a catastrophe, 
an absolute disaster" (6). When Zahra was risking her life for the sake of 
liberating the land, she was also under the assumption that she was fighting 
for her own freedom which she expected to attain after independence. She 
was convinced that "Independence was the one almighty goal, the key to 
paradise" (12). She prides herself in her patriotism and recalls how happy 
she was to sacrifice her own goods and belongings for the national cause. 
"I happily," she recollects, "sold my olive trees, my jewels, everything worth 
selling for the cause. Resistance took the place of emeralds and rubies in 
my life" (20). 

According to tradition, however, the paradise that Zahra talks about 
and the ideal life she is seeking can only materialize for women in the 
institution of marriage. Women are raised to believe that their future and 
stability depend on the success of their marriages and on the protection of 
their husbands. "I remember," she says, "my grandmother's constant admo- 
nition that a woman has nothing but her husband" (13). When Zahra walks 
the streets of her hometown she remembers her wedding: 

My wedding procession passed along this street, and ended in 
that house over there, the house of my bondage for which others 
envied me. They envied me the bridegroom, too. In those days 
being a teacher of French carried some status. I hadn't known him 
before the engagement: he had seen me at my grandfather's door 
watching a musical procession pass by, and had sent his parents to 
ask for my hand, basing his choice on my long hair and dark eyes 
[...]. My father told them, 'the girl belongs to her grandfather,' 
and the family decided to marry me off without ever asking for my 
thoughts. (17) 

After spending one year at her in-laws' house "without venturing outside 
even once" (18), Zahra still hasn't shown any signs of childbirth. When her 
in-laws "gave up hope, their treatment of me worsened considerably. In the 
face of their unceasing reproaches, I became convinced that I was indeed 
the guilty party and labored under that burden ever after" (18) . Eventually 
her husband, corrupted by the position he was awarded after independence, 
starts cheating on her and even physically abusing her. At a certain moment 
she realizes that her husband is no better than the colonizer. The violence 
of the colonizer is thus equated with the violence of the patriarch. She 
remembers: 

At the bedroom door he turned around and slapped me. Holding 
my face with one hand, I pointed at him with the other and shouted 
with all my strength as if addressing an imaginary crowd. "And we 
are waiting for reform to come from the likes of these ! You're more 
dangerous than the colonizers!" (55) 

Zahra's marriage and divorce, which is depicted here with tremendous 
faithfulness to what happens in real life, show that women who are economi- 
cally dependent and who have received little or no education at all will have 
a lower status in society and even within their own marriages. As Rausch 
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states, "Achieving independence and self-realization through employment 
was necessary for and would result in the achievement of independence 
and self-realization in the marital relationship" (76). Unemployed, Zahra, 
to quote Chraibi, is socialized as a provider of free labor and as "a recep- 
tacle for pregnancies!" (71). A "defective" woman is worthless and "can be 
returned with a paper receipt like some store-bought object." 

The main problem facing women in Morocco is that the laws govern- 
ing marriage and family life were put together in the total absence of 
women and without taking them into consideration. Since women are 
mostly debarred from political life, their fate is constantly being decided 
by a male legislative body. In Doing Daily Battle, the Moroccan sociologist 
Fatima Mernissi, for instance, has this to say about article 115 of the Moroc- 
can Family Law: 

'Every person provides for his needs through his own resources 
with the exception of the wife whose upkeep {nafaqa) is incumbent 
on her husband,' reflects not reality but the wide gulf that separates 
women's experience and the principles inspiring the article. In this 
regard it is interesting to note that the Moroccan Family Law was 
drafted solely by men. At the dawn of Moroccan independence, the 
nationalist leaders, who had undergone torture in prison so that 
equality and democracy could reign, designed the future of the 
Moroccan family without consulting the central element of that 
family — women. (2) 

The observer of Moroccan society would be quick to notice that the 
wedge between the provisions of the family law and what actually happens 
on the practical level further oppresses women and makes possible their 
exploitation not only sexually but economically as well. Thus, even when 
women, driven by economic necessity, are in fact allowed to work, the fruit 
of their labor is often commandeered by their male guardians who remain 
the sole decision-makers in the family. A woman in Morocco, for instance, 
is not allowed to travel, work, or even go out to visit with her friends and 
family unless she has her husband or father's permission. She is similarly 
not allowed to apply for a passport unless her husband authorizes it. Such 
practices clearly belie any claims to equal citizenship and equal oppor- 
tunity. It is in fact such examples of exploitation and bondage that some 
postcolonial critics draw attention to. Like Zahra, women in many postcolo- 
nial states have witnessed the hierarchical and power relationship between 
colonizer and colonized reproduced between men and women. If for man, 
independence meant regaining the political decision and regaining one's 
own destiny, for many women it simply meant a return to domestic life. The 
postcolonial state has particularly been oblivious to the status of women. As 
McGlintock has noted in her essay on the pitfalls of postcolonialism: 

The term "post- colonialism" is prematurely celebratory and obfusca- 
tory in more ways than one. The term becomes especially unstable 
with respect to women. In a world where women do 2/3 of the 
world's work, earn 10% of the world's income, and own less than 
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1% of the world's property, the promise of "post-colonialism" has 
been a history of hopes postponed. (92) 

Zahra's predicament is not only conditioned by traditional life in 
Morocco, but it is also directly related to colonial society and the changes 
it has wrought in the natives. Abouzeid interweaves the two into one nar- 
rative that on the one hand targets a convoluted interpretation of religion 
and its use as a tool to subjugate women and on the other hand exposes the 
emptiness and shallowness of Western cultural paradigms that have been 
normalized in the ex- colony. As Said remarks in Culture and Imperialism, the 
manipulation of the native in postcolonial society is carried out not only by 
their fellow citizens but is also the result of imperialism: "In post-colonial 
national states, the liabilities of such essences as the Celtic spirit, nigritude, 
or Islam are clear: they have much to do not only with the native manipu- 
lators, who also use them to cover up contemporary faults, corruptions, 
tyrannies, but also with the embattled imperial contexts out of which they 
came and in which they were felt to be necessary" (16). Zahra is repudi- 
ated not only because she cannot bear children but also because she fails 
to incorporate the French social decorum that has become the standard of 
refined culture and civilization. She says: '"I don't eat with a fork. I don't 
speak French. I don't sit with men. I don't go out to fancy dinners [...]. I'm 
nothing but an old coin fit only for the museum shelf " (8-9). 

Contrary to what she had expected, the postcolonial moment neither 
marked the creation of a democratic and free society nor a return to pre- 
colonial cultural and social patterns. The ideals of the nationalist and resis- 
tance movements have metamorphosed after independence into an empty 
and superfluous modernity that lingered after the French had departed 
and has ever since been imported through images of wealth and comfort 
from a Western bourgeois epistemology. These images have been aestheti- 
cized through popular visual means mainly television and have become 
commodities for exchange in the newly independent society. What the 
native therefore attained at the moment of liberation is not freedom from 
the oppression of the quondam colonizer and restoration of precolonial 
identity, but a distorted image of modernity that supplanted the physical 
presence of the colonizer. In a sense, the native at the moment of libera- 
tion just moved from one mode of exploitation (direct through the physical 
presence of empire) to another (a metonymic, albeit in no sense less 
effective, presence through Western cultural, ethical, and behavioral pat- 
terns). 

These images of wealth continue today to infiltrate the Moroccan soci- 
ety, as they do other Third World societies, through the indigenous labor 
force that resides in the West. The signs of material comfort that this labor 
force brings to their countries of origin further create a sense of disparity 
amongst the natives and valorizes in their eyes Western cultural paradigms. 
The danger in such a human and cultural traffic between West and Third 
World is that such interaction works as a homogenizing force that universal- 
izes Western bourgeois values. The dream of the indigenous is therefore to 
achieve such values if not by immigration then at least by recreating similar 
values in their own country. 
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It is precisely such uncritical valorization of Western modernity that 
Year of the Elephant criticizes. Zahra makes a point by emphasizing the fact 
that the men with whom she fought the colonizer, including her husband, 
were all rewarded with positions of power in the newly independent nation- 
state while women's situation changed little if at all. Her husband, Faqih, 
and many others who were her companions in combating the intruder have 
all become corrupt and opportunistic. As Zahra puts it: "Independence has 
played tricks with their heads" (63). Their main objective has turned to a 
dog race for amassing wealth and displaying signs of a distorted modernity. 
Such practice can be inimical to the liberation and freedom of the natives. 
As is the case of Zahra, the normalization of notions of modernity can lead 
to an acute sense of identity and subjecthood and eventually to a form of 
social alienation. According to Egyptian novelist Nawal El Saadawi: 

Even in the modern sector the colonial and neocolonial powers 
made sure only to encourage a modernization that served their 
needs, and that therefore remained limited in both content and 
forms. In other words, just as was the case in the economic and 
political fields, cultural modernization was exploitative in nature, 
elitist and deformed. It was aimed at achieving a form of accultura- 
tion, an alienation from society, and at transforming the urban 
elites, intellectuals and educated strata into willing or unwilling 
instruments of colonial and later neocolonial exploitation. (192) 

In order to enforce and maintain its hegemony, the nation-state has there- 
fore to corrupt its executive instrument by encouraging a form of modernity 
emptied of its humanistic and democratic values. 

Faced with such alienating factors in her present situation, it seems only 
logical that Zahra should turn to her past for comfort and solace. When 
she does so, we encounter a totally different woman. The resistant Zahra is 
a strong woman with a clear sense of purpose as opposed to the postcolo- 
nial Zahra who, paradoxically, is confused and helpless despite her acts of 
resistance to male dominance and the corruption of the authorities. When 
the narrative takes her back in time, she deliberately revisits her numerous 
patriotic adventures during the colonial period. Her history not only helps 
her to redefine her identity and subjectivity within a neocolonial and patri- 
archal society, but also to reinscribe herself as an agent of history during 
the years of resistance. When she remembers her husband and her life in 
Casablanca, she essentially remembers and foregrounds her contribution 
to the freedom of the land. Thus, she recalls how she smuggled Faqih, a 
member of the nationalist movement, to the north in Spanish Morocco. 
She also prides herself in having helped to burn a French man's store. After 
that, she says, 

missions came to me one after the other, missions carried out 
alone. If my grandmother had returned from the dead and seen me 
setting shops ablaze, delivering guns, and smuggling men across 
borders, she would have died a second death [...]. May God have 
mercy on them [grandparents] , they prepared me for a different 
life, but fate made a mockery of their plans. (38) 
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It is with a great sense of nostalgia and regret that Zahra remembers the 
resistance years. It seems as if the dire circumstances of the country gave 
her a cause to die for and outlined an identity for her. After going through 
the trauma of recovering the land from the French and after setting their 
hope high on the local government, postcolonial Moroccans were in for a 
big disillusionment. The very people that were in the middle of the libera- 
tion movement and sacrificed everything dear to them for the freedom 
of the country emerged after independence as selfish monsters who have 
no scruples or principles. They turned their backs on the very ideals for 
which they fought. "In the beginning of the Resistance," Zahra laments, 
"we believed the struggle would wash away all spite and malice, just as we 
thought that Independence would relieve our cares and heal our sores like 
miracle cures sold in the market. In fact, we loaded Independence down 
with a burden it could not bear" (67). 

The historical juncture that allowed woman to leave her traditional role 
in Muslim society had to be reconsidered after independence. Now that the 
male is back in control of the fate of the country, woman's role has become 
redundant. The moment of independence didn't only mark the recouping 
of political decision, it also marked the moment where the male needed to 
regain his manhood and masculinity. As Mernissi has noted in The Veil and 
the Male Elite, "The problem of the Muslim states, after their quasi-disap- 
pearance during the colonial period, was that they found themselves almost 
feminized — veiled, obliterated, nonexistent. After independence, the state 
had to dramatize its rebirth" (21). 

Year of the Elephant, therefore, testifies to the reality that the struggle for 
independence was not over by the departure of the colonizer. The task of 
the postcolonial intellectual remains to address and try to correct the social 
injustice and the neocolonial ideologies adopted by the independent states. 
The historical amnesia that characterizes postcolonial states' rhetoric needs 
to be put in perspective and corrected constantly by the emerging voices of 
the marginalized or, as Frantz Fanon calls them, the wretched of the earth. 
Zahra's history is a reminder that there is always another side to official dis- 
course. It is a challenge to received history. Zahra's story does not only take 
us inside the prisons and amongst the martyrs of war and the champions of 
freedom, but it also tears the veil off those micro-histories that were tenden- 
tiously marginalized and willfully forgotten. Year of the Elephant therefore 
accentuates the voice and protest of women who smuggled guns, brought 
food to prisoners, maintained households and educated generations. After 
independence these very same women were in for a big disappointment, 
as Rausch states: 

Women played a significant role in the nationalist movement. The 
sisters, wives and other female family members of the men involved 
in the struggle for independence carried weapons concealed inside 
ordinary objects, like loaves of bread and fish in their shopping 
baskets. They delivered messages and documents and distributed 
leaflets and money. Women from all milieus, urban and rural, 
were recruited to help. [. . .] The phase immediately following 
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independence, in which women were excluded from the political 
scene, was experienced as a great disappointment by many of the 
activists. (65) 

The ending is symbolic. While the men are busy amassing wealth and 
turning the new independent state into a corrupt jungle, Zahra ends up 
accepting a job in the French Cultural Center as a cleaning woman. This 
symbolically shows that she, as an active woman in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, has still to clean up after the French. She, like all the common 
people who were marginalized, has yet to clean out the bourgeois ideology 
and neocolonial practices that the French left behind and that wrecked her 
life and debunked any hopes of a future democratic Morocco. She sadly 
admits: "I come face to face with the basic fact that we can't do without the 
French after all" (67). 

While Zahra finds herself confused and lost, she turns constantly to 
the Sheikh, a symbol of religious authority, who comforts her and gives her 
strength to confront her problems. By turning to a religious figure, Zahra 
seems to have moved ironically from one hegemonic discourse to another. 
While subverting and debunking the nationalist discourse, she does not rig- 
orously critique or question the religious one which has been tendentiously 
appropriated by men. The nationalist movement that promised freedom 
and equality is mastered and controlled by a few male elite. But again so is 
the religious discourse. It is this discourse that in fact buttresses the political 
one. A manipulated form of religion can foster in people a sense of passivity 
and obedience that is inimical to change and activism. As Mernissi remarks 
in Islam and Democracy, "In the last few decades, the combination that all 
despots dream of — making obedience to the imam correspond to obedi- 
ence to God — became the program and the law of the Arab regimes that 
base themselves on the sacred. The Muslim world of the 1980s, governed 
by leaders who attack reason, sank into al-inhitat (decay)" (39). 

One of the biggest ironies of Year of the Elephant is the fact that Zahra's 
main problems are set in motion neither by the failure of a nationalist dis- 
course to keep its promises nor by a colonial orientalizing discourse that 
objectifies women. Zahra's problems are the result of a combination of all 
these discourses together. The ease and simplicity with which she is repudi- 
ated at the beginning cannot be blamed solely on colonialism or its dam- 
aging effects on native culture. The opening of the text is a practice that 
has existed for centuries. It is an epistemology that has victimized women 
and marginalized them. It is a system of thought that has been solidified by 
centuries of male-oriented exegesis. According to McClintock: 

The blame for women's continuing plight cannot be laid only at 
the door of colonialism, or footnoted and forgotten as a passing 
"neo-colonial" dilemma. The continuing weight of male economic 
self-interest and the varied undertows of patriarchal Christianity, 
Confucianism, and Islamic fundamentalism continue to legitimize 
women's barred access to the corridors of political and economic 
power, their persistent educational disadvantage, the bad infinity 
of the domestic double day, unequal childcare, gendered malnu- 
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trition, sexual violence, genital mutilation, and domestic battery. 
(92) 

By repeatedly going to see the religious figure, Zahra is constantly put- 
ting her faith in a discourse that, in its distorted form, has treated her no 
better than that of colonialism. She also sometimes simply succumbs to 
the soothing rhetoric of religion. She admits, "No one knows better than 
he [the Sheikh] how to tame my outbursts. It is true. The only hearts which 
change are those without faith" (54). Patriarchy, colonialism and tenden- 
tious religious interpretations all combined are, therefore, at the root of 
women's situation in Morocco. 

While the novella locates and critiques the moment of transition in 
Morocco from a nationalist ideal to an empty Western consumer culture in 
the garb of a false modernity, at a different level it does not sufficiently inter- 
rogate the premises on which woman's identity is constructed. Woman is 
disposed of like a piece of old furniture precisely because, as Zahra herself 
says, the law allows it. It is true that Zahra's story can be read as a criticism 
to this law since it is through her ordeal that we see how devastating it can 
be. Zahra's narrative, however, ends without providing any concrete alterna- 
tives. Nothing at the end seems to suggest the development of strategies to 
change this convoluted version of religion that allows the perpetuation of 
such laws. Zahra seems to be locked into a nostalgic vision to the past and 
a bitter struggle for survival in a male-dominated society. The history of 
resistance, it seems, kept the tyranny of the male at bay. In the face of the 
colonial realities, the country, traditionally a male-based one, allowed itself 
to be sexless. Woman was no longer forced into domestic life. She, by the 
sheer fact of historical necessity, was allowed to be the equal of man. She 
was freed from the restrictions of the home albeit temporarily so that she 
could fight the colonizer. 

By looking back with nostalgia to the history of resistance, Zahra runs 
the risk of entrenching herself in a past that will never repeat itself but will 
offer shelter from the pressing problems of the present. In this sense, she 
symbolically stands for a tendency in Muslim thought that deploys the past 
as a defensive mechanism against the encroaching West. Mernissi explains 
further in Islam and Democracy: 

Facing the militaristic, imperialistic West, Muslim nationalists were 
forced to take shelter in their past and erect it as a rampart — cul- 
tural hudud to exorcise colonial violence. The Muslim past they 
reactivated did not anchor modern identity in the rationalist tra- 
dition. In fact, the nationalists were prisoners of a historical situa- 
tion that inevitably made modernity a non-win choice. Either they 
might construct modernity by claiming the humanistic heritage 
of the Western colonizer at the risk of losing unity (for when we 
speak about the rationalistic tradition, we are talking about ray, 
'individual opinion,' and 'aql, 'reason,' and therefore about the 
possibility of divergence of opinion); or they could carefully safe- 
guard a sense of unity in the face of the colonizer by clinging to 
the past, favoring the tradition of ta'a, 'obedience,' and foreclosing 
all Western innovation. (42-43) 
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Mernissi's note explains exactly the dilemma of the postcolonial Moroccan 
subjectivity caught at the intersection between traditionalism and moder- 
nity. Favoring traditionalism over modernity would simply lock the subject 
in a glorified past and alienate him/her form present society and the world 
community. Embracing modernity, on the other hand, is also a nonviable 
option since it is considered a form of capitulation and a loss of identity. 
Until the crippling effects of such binary thinking are transcended, the 
Moroccan postcolonial subject will continue to live the paradox of tradi- 
tionalism and modernity. 

Indeed, Zahra's dilemma lies in the fact that she wants to keep her iden- 
tity as a Muslim Moroccan woman, yet she bridles at exposing the workings 
of a tendentiously interpreted religious discourse. She wants to embrace the 
modern ethics of liberation and individualism, yet she cannot shake off the 
idea that her identity is communal. She wants to continue to be the "guerilla 
fighter" (37), yet she succumbs to the idea that only faith in God matters 
in the world and the real reward is in the hereafter. Toward the end of the 
narrative she has the following exchange with the Sheikh: 

"Yes," I say, reading his thoughts, "my depression and despair have 
gone, as if they were never there." 
"And your hostility to the world?" 
"The world is transitory. Must I tell you that?" 
"Have you forgotten the past?" 

"What's past is an illusion. The truth is found in living reality." 
"What is your reality?" 

"Work, faith, and other things that aren't so important. The impor- 
tant thing is that I remember God and concentrate on this idea of 
mine that we are only passing through this life to build a road to 
the next one." (68) 

Zahra's emphasis on the fact that the world is no longer important for her 
is clearly indicative of a form of capitulation. She seems no longer willing 
to fight. Even her heroic past has become an illusion. The novella thus 
ends with the implication that Zahra, and by extension Moroccan women 
in a similar situation, can construct a future for themselves only in dreams 
promised or deferred. If their identity is not couched in images from a glori- 
ous past then it is in images of a promised paradise, but never in a decent, 
free life in the here and now. 

Fernea has already anticipated such criticism. In the introduction to 
the text, she argues: 

Zahra becomes an independent, self-sufficient woman, but in a 
narrow limited way few feminists East or West would totally accept. 
And Zahra's experience clearly does not conform to that of most 
Western feminists. She is not a Western woman, but a Moroccan 
woman, a Muslim woman who finds comfort in her religious faith. 
She is the product of a different history, a different expectation. 
That difference is illuminated by Leila Abouzeid in her successful 
effort to relate Zahra's independence to the wider issue of national 
independence and its problems. One woman's experience becomes 
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a metaphor for society, a view that has less to do with western ideas 
of individualism than it does with Middle Eastern ideas of the value 
of the group, (xxv) 

Such an argument as that advanced by Fernea is not much different from 
that maintained by official discourse; we are different therefore our prac- 
tices should not be gauged by universal human values. Under the garb 
of traditionalism and safeguarding identity from the contamination of 
intrusive Western values, a host of oppressive and dehumanizing practices 
are legitimized. In fact, Zahra is the product of a different history and her 
expectations should therefore also be different. However, neither her dif- 
ference nor her expectations should obscure the fact that she has been the 
object of violence. Her inalienable rights as an individual and as a woman 
should not be submerged in a nationalist nativist discourse. 

What should be emphasized is not only the fact that Zahra is different, 
but also the fact that she is paradigmatically related to other women from 
different cultures and different histories insofar as they are all objects of 
hegemonic teleologies that sometimes transcend cultural, historical, reli- 
gious and geographical boundaries. What needs to be emphasized is the 
urgency to deconstruct hegemonies that objectify and dehumanize and 
to construct empowering discourses that liberate and humanize. Woman 
should not therefore be sacrificed as a victim to the opposition between 
a nationalist indigenous discourse and the appeal of modernity. As Ato 
Quayson points out, commenting on the role of what he terms subjunctive 
historiographies: 

To overemphasize indigenity is to lapse into a febrile essential- 
ism, while to write solely from the point of view of modernity is 
to swallow up indigenous perspectives under implicit evolutionary 
or developmental theoretical models that end up completely mar- 
ginalizing the indigenous sense of history and how these might 
be thought to provide ways of relating to present-day postcolonial 
concerns. (49) 

As a writer Abouzeid is well aware of the symbiotic relation between 
male-focused religious interpretations and patriarchal oppressive practices. 
However, her dilemma is that these very practices have become through the 
ages an essential part of a national heritage that is believed to constitute 
"authentic" Moroccan identity. It is true that indigenous populations who 
have been affected by colonialism often argue that they had a history, iden- 
tity and culture before the coming of the colonizer. This precolonial history 
and identity have become for many a postcolonial society the cornerstone 
and the foundation on which to build an "authentic" indigenous identity. 
According to Said in Culture and Imperialism : 

Many of the most interesting post-colonial writers bear their past 
with them — as scars of humiliating wounds, as instigation for dif- 
ferent practices, as potentially revised visions of the past tending 
toward a new future, as urgently reinterpretable and redeployable 
experiences, in which the formerly silent native speaks and acts on 
territory taken back from the empire. (31) 
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To present such history as a pure infallible system of thought, however, will 
not only reinforce its pitfalls, but more seriously it will legitimize practices 
that would simply and ineluctably be a hindrance in the way of a democratic 
independent postcolonial society. In fact, many African writers were harshly 
criticized for debunking the notion that their culture is pure and authentic. 
Driss Chraibi's Simple Past, Ayi Kwei Armah's The Beauty ful Ones Are Not Yet 
Born, and Ghinua Achebe's A Man of the People are, for instance, texts that 
have detailed the neocolonial and oppressive practices of local leaderships 
and local cultural paradigms. While Year of the Elephant makes a strong 
statement about the situation of women in Morocco, its ending suggests 
that there is still a lot to be done to unveil the dynamics and politics of a 
male-dominated hegemonic discourse constructed by an alliance between 
tendentious interpretations of religion, patriarchy and colonialism. Yet the 
burden of rescuing woman from the grips of patriarchy and from the con- 
tradictions imposed by traditionalism and modernity should not lie solely 
on the shoulders of women. It is a collective project that requires a redefini- 
tion of the parameters of gender roles within traditionalism and modernity. 
One therefore couldn't agree more with Quayson when he argues : 

If postcolonial feminism is going to be of any use to women caught 
between traditionalism and modernity, it has to be able to provide 
an idiom whereby the condition of such women can be discussed 
both by them and by those interested in their condition. But stop- 
ping at this would be a betrayal. Ultimately, the project must be 
to join such women not just in the critique of patriarchy and of 
traditionalism, but in the careful construction of better structures 
by which women can express and fulfill their deepest aspirations, 
whether these are within marriage or outside it. (131) 



NOTES 



In her introduction to the novella, Elizabeth Fernea describes the transla- 
tion of Year of the Elephant into English as "an event in cross-cultural literary 
history. The first novel by a Moroccan woman to be translated from Arabic to 
English" (xi). 

Fedwa Malti-Douglas bridles at the use of the term "authentic." In her study 
of the Egyptian novelist Nawal El Saadawi, Men, Women, and God(s): Nawal El 
Saadawi and Arab Feminist Poetics, Malti-Douglas has this to say about Abouzeid's 
novella even though she neither names the author nor the book: "The phrase 
'uniquely Moroccan' in the University of Texas Press advertising copy also 
implies that the reader will receive a more intimate and authentic look at the 
lives of Middle Eastern women. But in fact both our Moroccan author and 
Nawal El Saadawi are circulating in an international world, one in which the 
East- West dichotomy is often misleading" (17) . She then concludes: "Modern 
Arab culture, from its most secular to its most religious manifestations, from 
its most elite to its most popular products, bears the inescapable imprint of 
Western cultural exports. More important, there is no contemporary intel- 
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lectual figure, be he or she the most traditionalist of Islamic revivalists, whose 
thought has not been powerfully affected by modern European ideas" (17— 18) . 
Multi-Douglas is irrefutably correct when she argues that all cultural produc- 
tion is enmeshed in the wider international cultural politics. She expresses 
here what many Arab -Muslim scholars practice but rarely admit. It is indeed 
highly misleading to use such essentializing terms as "authentic." One cannot, 
however, just dismiss the uniqueness of Abouzeid's text or that of El Saadawi's 
literary corpus. Both authors provide us with unique outlooks on the Moroccan 
and Egyptian societies. It is in this sense that I use the term "authentic." 
In traditional Morocco, it was common for the sons who marry to bring 
their wives to live with them in their parents' house. Thus, it was ensured that 
the wife should serve not only her husband but his family as well. 
Today there is still a strong opposition to the modification of the Personal 
Status Code and to the improvement of woman's status in Moroccan laws. On 
12 March 2000, there was a demonstration by Islamic fundamentalist groups 
against a project put forward by the government toward the integration of 
woman in the country's development. Their argument was that this project is 
imposed by the West and therefore should be rejected and fought. See Jeune 
Afrique Vintelligent 7 Aug. 2001: 31—33. See also Jeune Afrique Vintelligent 14 Aug. 
2001: 42-47. 

According to Islamic Law and to the Moroccan Family Law quoted here 
by Mernissi, women are entitled to keep their own property including their 
inheritance and wages. Some men, however, argue that when women leave the 
home to work outside, they neglect their household duties and therefore the 
money they earn should be contributed to the household. 

I am not suggesting here that Islam cannot and is not a source of comfort 
and empowerment for women. Mernissi's work for instance shows clearly how 
a re-reading of the Islamic tradition can be greatly subversive. My contention 
here is that Zahra, who has already proved herself a strong and independent 
woman, does not deploy the same critical acumen that she uses with the nation- 
alist discourse when she confronts a clearly male -oriented interpretation of 
Islam. 
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